ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully Situated 
on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street, Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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BETTER HEARING... 


NOT “BETTER HIDING” 
is what’s important 
in Hearing Aids! 


In Zenith’s opinion, all too much em- 
phasis is being placed today on the size 
and concealing qualities of hearing 
aids. Not enough is said about the ad- 
vantages the hard-of-hearing should 
really look for when they buy a hear- 
ing aid. 

One would almost believe that a 
hearing aid only needs to be smaller 
and less conspicuous to be a better 
hearing aid. That the best possible of 
all conceivable hearing aids is an invis- 
ible one. 

Of course, there is no such thing as 
an invisible hearing aid at this time. If 
it were possible to make one, Zenith, 
with its vast resources and 40-year ex- 
perience in the field of sound reproduc- 
tion, would have developed it. 

What is possible (and Zenith has 
proved it) is to develop remarkable pre- 
cision instruments that reproduce 
sound with such amazing clarity that, 


to users, hearing is a pleasure again. 
Zenith dealers offer a hearing aid 
model for every electronically correct- 
able hearing loss. 

True — Zenith has achieved great 
progress in making hearing aids 
smaller and less conspicuous, but we 
have never sacrificed hearing aid qual- 
ity and performance for size. Zenith 
and Zenith dealers will always place 
cosmetic advantages second to hearing 
aid performance. 

We recommend that anyone with a 
hearing loss see a doctor first... then, 
if the loss is correctable, to select the 
hearing aid that offers greatest hearing 
help. 

A modern, precision hearing aid can 
bring a wonderful new life to the hard- 
of-hearing. Helping them to enjoy its 
full benefits is a privilege—and a chal- 
lenge —to us. It’s part of the Zenith 
Crusade. 


-------- CLIP AND SEND TODAY !-------~7 

Please mail me free Zenith Radio Corp., Hearing Aid Div. : 

mounted full-color 5801 Dickens Avenue, Dept. 42Y I 

ear chart, and list Chicago 39, Illinois 1 

‘| Also literature and name 

“LIVIN G SOU ND information on 30- _ : 
Day Free Trial Of- ADDRESS 

HEARING AIDS fer for Physicians. _ 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 


tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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THE Vj CON instRuMENT COMPANY hearing instruments 


| NAME 
| ADDRESS 


CITY 


\¥ Widest possible selection of response 


\ Positive, automatic output pressure limit 


The NEW Vicon M-4 provides four different 
response settings within the instrument itself: Nor- 
mal lows with high emphasis; normal lows with 
normal highs; reduced lows with high emphasis; 
reduced lows with normal highs. These settings, in 
combination with four different receivers, give the 
Vicon dealer 16 different response curves to fit 
individual needs. 


The NEW Vicon MA-5 was specifically de- 
signed to provide assistance and correction for 
recruitment and tolerance cases. The automatic 


output pressure control actually shuts the instru- 
ment off for the duration of loud sounds such as 
thunderclaps, shotgun blasts, slamming doors, etc. 
The instrument resumes normal operation a frac- 
tion of a second after the sudden loud sound has 
passed. The control is adjustable to limit output 
pressure to any desired level from 95 db. to 132 
db., using selected receiver. 


Both the Vicon M-4 and the Vicon MA-S are 
priced the same as other Vicon monaural models. 


Vi 
THE [Con INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


147 Vicon Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Vicon manufactures 
other monaural 


and stereophonic 


147 Vicon Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colorado to fit various needs. 


Please send me complete information about Vicon Hearing Instruments. 


All have “Clear-Phone” 
magnetic telephone 
pick-up (standard on 


monaural, optional on 


ZONE —— STATE 


stereophonic). All are 
competitively priced. 
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ALEXANDER 


GHAHAM 


BELL 


ASSUCIATION FUR THE DEAF 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 


and Lipreading to the Deaf 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELI 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


LiKE ALENANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) 
The Volla Review. 
uonal support to the work of the Association 


includes a subscription to 


Those wishing to lend addi 


may become sustaining members for a fee ot 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deat 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 
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READING 
EVALUATION 


STUDY evaluating the reading lev- 
At and problems of the pupils at 
the Rochester School for the Deaf was 
initiated in the fall of 1956. As a re- 
sult of this work, we hope to revise our 
program in order to enable more pu- 
pils to read easily and with enjoyment. 
We feel that reading is the key to suc- 
cess in learning for any deaf child, and 
is also an important means of inte- 
gration with the hearing world. 

This study has been divided into 
three parts—a testing program, a reme- 
dial program and a research program. 
Our school psychologist, Mr. D. Wilson 
Hess, and a teacher, Mr. Ames Cur- 
chin, have contributed much to the 
study in way of ideas, development of 
procedures and constructive criticism. 

" We decided to use an Informal Read- 

ing Inventory, modeled after that de- 
scribed by Dr. Betts! and used in his 
reading clinic, to establish the reading 
levels of the pupils. The IRi consists 
of paragraphs selected from a series of 
reading texts, graded from pre-primer 
through the eighth grade. At cach level 
two paragraphs were selected irom near 
the middle of the book. For each para- 
graph, we have developed a series of 
five to eight questions covering fact, 
thought and vocabulary. 

Pupils were tested individually. Ques- 
tions were rephrased if the question 
form seemed to give difficulty. An ad- 
ditional check was made on vocabulary 
comprehension, 

The grade level used as the score is 
the instructional level as defined by Dr. 
Betts'. This is the point at which a pu- 
pil can answer less than 75% of the 
questions. 


1. Betts: Foundations of Reading Instruction, 


1946. 


American Book Co., N.Y., 
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A Continuing Study 


BARBARA GRIFFIN 


In the school year, 1956-57, six class- 
es having a total of 52 pupils were 
tested. Since then 50 more pupils have 
been tested, giving a total of 102 pu- 
pils tested. Results of the tesis showed 
an average four year retardation in 
reading grade compared with the aver- 
age expected of hearing children of the 
same ages. The range was very great. 
Some pupils were reading one or more 
years in advance of the average hear- 
ing child, others were reading as much 
as six and a half vears behind the aver- 
age hearing child of the same age. 

All the pupils have also had the per- 
formance subtests of either the Wech- 
sler Intelligence Scale for Children or 
the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Seale. 
It can be noted that the total group 
showed an average performance IQ of 
100 with less variability than that re- 
ported for the standardized population 
of the WISC. 

Correlations have been made on the 
IRI scores of the first 52 pupils tested. 
In these first correlations, there was no 
significant correlation between IRI 
score and sex, hearing loss, 1Q or age. 
There did seem to be a significant as- 
sociation between the IRI reading scores 
and the reading grades obtained from 
the results of the reading section of the 
Stanford Achievement tests, although 
the IRI scores were spread over a great- 
er range. 

As soon as testing was well under 
way. an experimental remedial situation 
was set up. Up to the present time, there 
have been four groups of pupils who 
have had special remedia! reading. Each 
group consisted of two or three pupils 
of approximately the same age and read- 
ing level. Pupils were chosen from the 
third- and fourth-grade classes and were 
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reading at first-grade level or below. 
These classes were held for 45 minutes 
twice a week during the regular school 
day for periods of 14 to 20 weeks. 

Most of the work was aimed at re- 
solving reading difficulties found in the 
testing process. Briefly these difficulties 
were: 

1. Errors in perception, e.g., 
sion of p, b, d. 


confu- 


2. Confusion of vaguely similar words, 
e.g., herd and heard, guessed and guest. 


3. Perception of details without relat- 
ing the details to a unified story tor 
thought. 

1. Intrusion of the pupil’s own fan- 
tasies into the story without ability to 
discriminate story from fantasy. 

5. Lack of basie vocabulary. 

6. Lack of interest. 

The following types of material were 
helpful: vocabulary cards, selected short 
riddles and stories from the Plymouth? 
reading materials, easy crossword puz- 
zles, some of the 25-cent cowboy sto- 
ries, carefully selected library books, 
some tachistoscopic work and_ stories 
written in class by the pupils with teach- 
er guidance. A few of the McCall- 
Crabbs* practice reading stories were 
used, but pupils proved adept at an- 
swering the questions without under- 
standing the stories. 

At the end of the remedial periods, 
these pupils were retested, as were also 
some of the other pupils from their reg- 
ular classes. Pupils in the remedial 
classes showed gains of one year to two 
and a half vears. The regular pupils 
showed gains of one-half to one year. 
These results will be checked again at 
a later date to determine whether the 
gains are permanent. 

Since we desire not only to correct 
reading problems but, if possible, to 
prevent them, some research seemed de- 
sirable. So far there seem to be five 
areas worth exploring: 

2921 West 63rd St., Chicago 29, Illinois. 


8. McCall-Crabbs: Standard Test Lessons in Read- 
ing: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, N.Y. 


2. McDade: Projects in Reading, Plymouth Press, 
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1. What relationships can be found 
between reading difficulties and _physi- 
cal disabilities such as poor eyesight, 
brain damage, etc.? 

2. How early do reading difficulties 
begin? 

3. Is there any relationship between 
the pupil’s method and/or skill in com- 
munication and his reading ability? 


4. Is there a qualitative difference in 
the errors made by poor and good read- 
ers? 

5. What part does emotional disturb- 
ance play in reading difficulties? 

Work has been started on some of 
these questions. The preliminary ex- 
ploration has been done by comparing 
the poorest and best readers of all those 
tested. 

In order to rank the pupils in read- 
ing ability, a Reading Quotient was de- 
termined for each pupil by the formu- 
la: Reading Age divided by Chronolog- 
ical Age, multiplied by 100 equals the 
Reading Quotient. 

In using this formula, a score of 100 
would be obtained if Reading Age 
equals Chronological Age. Scores above 
100 would show acceleration, below 100 
would indicate retardation. Because of 
the known language retardation of the 
deaf child, it was expected that our 
scores would tend to fall below 100. 
Our Reading Quotient range was 39 to 
100+. For preliminary investigation, the 
19 pupils above 60 percentile and the 
19 pupils below 17 percentile were se- 
lected for study. 

The investigations are far from be- 
ing completed. So far, the following in- 
formation has been obtained: In. the top 
group, fourteen pupils have some deaf- 
ness in the family, seven have deaf par- 
ents. In the lowest group, six have deaf- 
ness in the family, only one has deaf 
parents. Could this mean better read- 
ing is a result of better, eatlier com- 
munication with parents, earlier lan- 
guage development and better general 
adjustment for pupils with deaf parents? 

(Continued on page 506) 
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in the Preschool 
for the Deaf 


SPEECH 


acta is primarily a means of com- 
munication, of translating thoughts 
and ideas into spoken words. As a 
means of establishing the habit of talk- 
ing for communication, the early speech 
program is bound to the child’s total 
program and should be correlated with 
every activity that takes place in or out 
of the school or the home. 

If deaf children are to be able to ex- 
press themselves spontaneously and nat- 
urally in rhythmical and _ intelligible 
phrases and sentences, we must be sure 
that the habit is established early in 
their lives. To some degree an adequate 
expressive vocabulary and fluent, nat- 
ural speech can be accomplished by the 
time these children are ready to enter 
the lower school grades. Certainly the 
foundation has been laid and the child’s 
use of speech and his feeling for it have 
been established by this time. 

If speech is communication. the 
primary emphasis must first be placed 
on the spoken language of the ideas to 
be communicated, and the necessary 
speech skills should be an outgrowth 
of this expression rather than a_pre- 
growth to it. In this frame of reference 
it would seem unwise to teach the young 
deaf child conscious use of speech skills 
and techniques or the acquisition of a 
prescribed list of speech patterns if he 
has not first caught the “speech idea” 
and does not have the desire to express 
himself verbally. 


Miss Vorce is principal of the academic de 
partment, Lexington School for the Deaf, New 
York City. The above paper was given at the 
36th Annual Convention of the Council for 
Exceptional Children held in Kansas City in 
April, 1958. 
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ELEANOR VORCE 


As with normally hearing children, 
the beginnings of real speech occur long 
before the first word is spoken, for im- 
pression invariably precedes expression. 
With the normally hearing child. this 
usually happens during the time that his 
muscles and nerves are maturing—be- 
fore he becomes a mobile and inde- 
pendent individual. His experiences are 
Iimited and his world is circumscribed 
by what can come to him. His world 
is a “talking” world, and as a result of 
hearing countless repetitions of spoken 
words he learns to understand much of 
what is said to him. The deaf child who 
is about to learn to talk is usually much 
older—his nerves and muscles have al- 
ready developed; he is an extremely 
mobile creature who can control certain 
facets of his environment rather than 
be controlled by them. As a_ conse- 
quence of his physical maturity and 
longer period of existence, he brings to 
this “threshold of talking” a completely 
different background of experiences and 
interests. He has already undoubtedly 
found some means of self-expression and 
communication (usually nonverbal) : he 
has begun to see relationships and to 
build concepts of the world about him: 
he is interested in exploring and doing. 
To him the world is not normally a 
“talking” one—but if he is to learn to 
understand and to use speech as his 
natural means of expression, his en- 
vironment must be made speech and 
language centered. 

It is for us, the adults about him, to 
consciously create this “talking environ- 
ment” and to interest and involve him 
in it in such a way that he will not only 
begin to understand through speech- 
reading. but will eventually try to imi- 
tate what he sees and to use his voice 
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to express his own desires and thoughts. 
And all of this must be done as_in- 
formally and naturally as possible. Once 
the child has learned to watch the face 
for expression and explanation, the talk 
should be centered about his activities 
and, whenever possible, should occur at 
the time he is involved in the activity. 
This should be connected with as many 
and as varied daily experiences as is 
possible for “the greater the number of 
a child’s experiences, and the broader 
the child’s environment the richer his 
vocabulary should 

It should go without saying that the 
climate of the nursery or preschool or 
the home—the feeling that the children 
have toward adults and toward one an- 
other—is of utmost importance in in- 
teresting them in looking to the face, in 
learning to form ideas and concepts 
through speechreading, later in 
creating a desire to talk. Only when the 
environment nourishes expects 
speech will it become truly functional. 

The beginnings of purposive vocaliza- 
tions follow upon the heels of 
understanding for most young deaf chil- 
dren. If the impressions built through 
speechreading are vital to the child’s 
experiences and feelings. he will usually 
try to imitate—to shape his lips in imi- 
tation of what he has seen, and to use 
his voice with communicative purpose. 
When there is some indication that the 
child is trying to transmit to others the 
impressions which he has up to now 
been receiving, he is ready for help in 
the active production of speech. Again. 
we feel that this should be as informal 
as possible—and whenever opportunity 
permits, it should occur in connection 
with a situation in which the child is 
interested and involved. If the result- 
ing speech is to be spontaneous and ex- 
pressive, it must be “individual” cen- 
tered rather than “course of study” 
centered. A child should be permitted 
and helped to say anything that the sit- 
uation calls for, whether or not he has 
previously developed the proper skills 
to say the words correctly. He must 
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learn through experience that some form 
of vocal response is expected from him. 

Students of speech have reported that 
the first words of the normally hearing 
child are egocentric and tinged with 
emotion. Remembering that the exper- 
iences and interests the deaf child brings 
to his speech learning are vastly differ- 
ent from those of the hearing baby, we 
were curious to know if the feelings and 
ideas to which the deaf children wish to 
give expression, and for which they will 
need to be given the language and 
speech are different from those reported 
for hearing children. For the past three 
years the teachers in training at the 
Lexington School have observed and 
recorded the communications of our 
nursery children during play. They 
were asked to put into words as best 
they could the ideas the children were 
expressing through gesture, dramatiza- 
lion, vocalization, or even by an occa- 
sional sizn. The results of these investi- 
gations to date have been most interest- 
ing. 

By all odds, the most frequently re- 
peated words and phrases were these: 
Look at me! Let me see! Stop! That’s 
mine! Help me! ———is broken. — 
fell. ——is bad. I don’t like——. No! 
Where is——-? What's that? May I 
have———? Little naming was reported 

coat. sweater, bathroom, milk, hear- 
ing aid, downstairs, upstairs, home, hos- 
pital, outside and lunch being the nouns 
most often reported. As used by the 
children in these particular situations 
these words functioned as sentences or 
phrases in expressing a whole idea as: 
“hospital” meaning, “I went to the hos- 
pital this morning,” or “outside.” 
meaning. “It’s time to go outside and 
play.” Sleep, eat, and fell seemed to be 
the most popular verbs, and cold, good. 
bad, sick and funny the most common 
adjectives. This is quite unlike the tra- 
ditional speech vocabulary for the young 
deaf child, though these are evidently 
the words the children would have been 
using if they had had sufficient speech 
to do so. Though not conclusive evi- 
dence, the recurrence of vocabulary over 
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a period of three years would seem to 
indicate that the language needed to 
help the maturing deaf child communi- 
cate as he would wish involves words 
which fall into the following categories: 
words of egocentricity; words which ex- 
press rather strong emotions: words 
which express negative feelings: words 
of inquiry or question; words which ex- 
plain activities. 

What of the speech the children use 
at play? Regardless of the number of 
words that had been taught in the tutor- 
ing room, the first words used spon- 
taneously by our present group of three- 
year-olds, according to their tutors and 
nursery teacher, were broke. fall. milk. 
bye-bye and home. In the spontaneous 
words spoken most frequently in the 
playroom they listed hot, cold, warm, 
cry. baby. bathroom, wash. home. stop, 
bye-bye, up. finished, more, hello. dirty, 
fish. and thank you. In both cases (the 
first words spoken spontaneously and 
the speech used most frequently) there 
is again an indication that children are 
using words which express whole 
thoughts, which are concerned with 
their own activities and daily life, and 
words which are highly tinged with 
emotion. There is no evidence here that 
children first use the words which are 
easy to say. If we are teaching speech 
for expression of thought and emotion. 
these studies would indicate that the 
early speech vocabulary should grow 
from careful observation of the child 
and his desires rather than from the 
visibility of certain sounds or the ease 
with which a sound or a combination 
of sounds may be made. Perhaps our 
early vocabularies should contain more 
adjectives, expressions, and nouns that 
are connected with children’s emotional 
experiences. We believe that this speech 
should be taught initially through 


simple imitation of these whole words: 
needed for communication through the 
combined use of the tastile, visual, audi- 
tory and kinesthetic senses and that only 
later—when the child has the habit of 
verbal communication and uses estab- 
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lished speech patterns—should he be 
made conscious of techniques and skills 
or of correction. 

Throughout his pre-verbal existence, 
the normally hearing baby vocalizes, 
babbles, experiments and listens to him- 
self make sounds which he later asso- 
ciates with meanings. While he is do- 
ing this, although he is completely un- 
aware of the process, he is developing 
muscular skills which will later help 
him to produce speech. As he plays 
with sounds he produces all the con- 
sonants and vowels of his native lan- 
guage. McCarthy* tells us that at no 
time in his spontaneous spoken  lan- 
guage can a child use a sound that he 
has not previously babbled in speech 
play. If this is true, it has serious im- 
plications for the speech of the deaf 
child who has not heard the speech 


sounds of others, who has not heard 
himself experiment play with 
sound and who probably stopped 


babbling and vocalizing at an early 
age. He has been deprived of these ex- 
periences which give muscular practice 
for so many of the fine adjustments 
needed to form the sounds of speech. 
Even with maximum use of residual 
hearing and with tactile, visual and 
auditory senses being brought into play, 
the constant repetition of whole words 
is seldom sufficient to build all the 
skills needed for good speech in the 
child whose hearing is severely im- 
paired. Again, it is for us, the teachers 
and adults in his life, to contrive a 
variety of interesting activities which 
will build these same muscular speech 
skills—using different stimuli to ap- 
proximate the informal and almost un- 
conscious process by which the hearing 
child acquires them. Until he has well 
established speech habits and is socially. 
intellectually and physically mature 
enough to understand and cooperate in 
building and using these skills, we must 
find games and activities which will 
help the deaf child to develop better 
breath control, to modulate the pitch 
and intensity of his voice to some 
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degree, to gain some ability to imitate 
number stress of syllables in a 
breath group, to gain flexibility and 
control of his tongue, to enunciate as 
many of the consonants and vowels as 
is possible, and these in as many com- 
binations as is possible. The ingenuity 
and careful planning of an experienced 
teacher is needed, for the more. skills 
that can be developed unconsciously as 
far as the child is concerned, the better 
the resulting speech and the more spon- 
taneous and fluent it will be. As the 
child matures there should be a growing 
awareness of the skills involved. What 
was once taught through a_ blowing 
game, an activity in eurythemics or a 
game of imitation can be approached 
more directly as “Make your voice 
pretty.” “IT didn’t hear your ‘s’.” 
“That's a nasal sound.” These same 
processes should not have conscious ap- 
plication at the time the child is learn- 
ing speech as communication, however. 
Skills must not be neglected—not even 
at the beginning—but the child need 
not connect the pleasant activity in 
which he is involved with any mechani- 
cal aspect of speech. 

Perhaps the greatest problem with 
which we are confronted in this ap- 
proach to speech is that of the degree 
of perfection which may be expected in 
spontaneous speech. To be sure, early 
imitations and vocalizations may be 
mere approximations of the total pat- 
tern—perhaps not even intelligible to 
the casual listener—but they need not 
remain so as the child matures and is 
guided to a better understanding of the 
speech process. We suspect that more 
perfect sounds and perhaps even 
“better” beginning speech can be ac- 
quired in a carefully controlled vocabu- 
lary of simple words than in the more 
unpredictable vocabulary of truly ex- 
pressive speech. It is easier to practice 
the combined sounds in easy words such 
as bow, baby, arm, thumb, shoe, than 
to try to say cry, fell down, milk, 
rhythm, no more—any of which the 
child is more likely to need to express 
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an idea. For the older preschool child 
it is easier to be content with “Mary is 
home” for news than to question the 
reason for her absence, to think beyond 
the obvious. This will invariably bring 
about such tongue twisters as “Maybe 
her stomach hurts” or “I think she broke 
her leg” or “Maybe the doctor gave her 
a shot.” But is the perfection of a lim- 
ited speech vocabulary worth the re- 
strictions of mental development? On 
the other hand, is it inevitable that the 
speech suffer to an irreparable degree 
and that slovenly and incorrect habits 
be firmly established? We do not be- 
lieve so. Each year we come closer to 
the solution of this very important 
problem, for we are not willing to sac- 
rifice the mental growth and develop- 
ment, the formation of broad concepts. 
the understanding and use of language. 
the spontaniety of expression for the 
perfection of a restricted teacher-con- 
trolled vocabulary. Neither do we wish 
our children to have understanding and 
use of a wide oral vocabulary which is 
unintelligible to the listener. Actually, 
neither extreme need exist. The solu- 
tion lies in a well-planned program in 
the hands of teachers who understand 
general developmental problems. but 
who are sensitive to the needs of individ- 
ual children; who understand the lan- 
guage development necessary to broaden 
the children’s horizons, but who also 
understand the inherent speech prob- 
lems—the necessity for building and 
using the best speech possible: teachers 
whose ears are tuned to each individual 
child’s capabilities and who are wise and 
capable enough to expect and receive 
from each child the best he can give. 
We need good teachers for beginning 
speech. Language and thought must not 
be sacrificed for speech—and_ speech 
need not be sacrificed for language and 
thought. 

Recognition of this dual nature of 
speech—one aspect concerned with the 
expression of ideas and the other with 
the development of speech skills neces- 
(Continued on page 504) 
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ADJUSTMENT §f of the Hearing Handicapped Child 


GENEVIEVE DRENNEN 


NLIKE the weather, which every- 
one talks about. and does nothing 
about, everyone talks about adjustment 
and tries to do something about it. Per- 
haps Sam Levinson, Brooklyn teacher 
turned TV and night club comic. could 
look into his “cross file” to tell us how 
his family handled adjustment problems 
with children; or did they have such 
problems a generation ago? 

Robert Paul Smith, author of a new 
hook called Translations from the Eng- 
lish takes up the problem of how to 
understand teachers and “other more or 
less English-speaking people.” Among 
his translations: 

“Oh. I wouldn’t worry about that. At 
this stage, it’s the social adjustment that 
really counts.” 

What the teacher really means is 
“the child cannot read. write or count 
beyond nine. but has stopped throwing 
modeling clay into the sand box.”! In 
looking at the adjustment of the child 
with a hearing handicap in the day class. 
let's forego the educational “gobbledy- 
gook” and face honestly what is wanted 
and what is meant by the term itself. 
From experienced observation and con- 
tact with children with hearing impair- 
ments it could be agreed that “the estab- 
lishment of a satisfactory or proper re- 
lationship to his surroundings—or the 
ability to fit into his environment” 
would fit our term. 

It is possible to see two children of 
the same given age, approximately the 
same hearing loss. within normal limits 
mentally, enter a day school class with 


1From a review of Translations from the English, 
Simon and Schuster, publisher, which appeared in 
Time, February 17, 1958. 
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in a Day Class 


the same teacher and see one adjust in 
a matter of several weeks or months and 
the other not show adaptation to the 
learning situation for seven or eight 
years. Why? Since adjustment is a 
matter of degree and kind, a_ positive: 
approach would be a study of the factors 
of adjustment of the child who con- 
forms easily and happily to the class- 
room routine and environment. Since 
we are concerned with individuals it 
would be most difficult to give priority 
to any one factor, but a combination of 
the following criteria might well help 
the child who doesn’t hear fit into a day 
class. 

I. Health 

The healthy child is more likely to be 
a happy child. Proper nutrition, eating 
habits, the correct amount of sleep and 
rest for this individual, outdoor play and 
activity, absence of colds, infections. 
good vision, dental care, cleanliness, as 
well as appropriate clothing, make for 
physical well-being. 

The child who is physically well has 
more energy, more stamina, more re- 
sistance, is more attractive and accept- 
able to those around him. 

Il. Parental Acceptance 

It is recognized that the term “accept- 
ance” is greatly over-used. It appears 
in the literature for parents, in news- 
paper columns and is used by profes- 
sional workers. Of course parents will 
say. “Yes, I accept my child.” But do 
they mean it? The parent who “shops” 
medically and educationally, the parent 
who moves into a community having no 
educational facilities, the parent who is 
too busy keeping up with the Joneses, or 
earning a living to spend time and effort 
with the child—all fail in acceptance. A 
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child knows if he is accepted; he feels 
it. It is not easy to have a deaf or hard 
of hearing child in the family twenty- 
four hours a day. These children re- 
quire more telling, more showing, more 
doing, more explaining than other chil- 
dren. If parents are a little resentful of 
this time and effort, it is only normal 
and healthy. It is the way parents han- 
dle their feelings and emotions towards 
the child that allows them to accept the 
situation. 


III. Emotional Security 

The love. warmth, care, joy and dis- 
cipline the child receives in the family 
setting make up his security. Knowing 
the limits of acceptable behavior is very, 
very important for the child who does 
not hear. Knowing the things he can 
do and the things he can’t do contrib- 
utes to his security. Children like 
“fences.” They make them feel safe. 
The routine of going to bed at the same 
time each evening, of eating at appoint- 
ed times, of leaving for school and com- 
ing home, and knowing mother is there. 
establishes the child’s inner security. 


Routine, consistent discipline at school 
makes it a safe, secure place where the 
child understands where he stands. 


IV. Social Experience 

What has happened to the child be- 
fore he comes to school? Has he been 
isolated in his home or his neighbor- 
hood, or has he been to birthday parties, 
the airport, the shopping center, a pre- 
school nursery group with hearing chil- 
dren? The experience of playing and 
sharing with other children in the fam- 
ily, neighborhood or the parent’s social 
group may have been happy or may 
have left sears. The child who has trav- 
elled across country for medical care, 
not understanding why, is widely differ- 
ent than the one who understands he is 
traveling in an airplane to see grand- 
mother. 

Some of these children, being social 
beings, can adapt and enjoy outside ex- 
periences more easily than the shy, tim- 
id personality. These children need con- 
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tacls and experiences that take them out- 
side. We might insert here another 
Robert Smithism, “He’s rather slow in 
group integration and reacts negatively 
to aggressive stimulus. Meaning? He 
cries easily.” 

V. Age of Enrollment 

It has been and is debatable if the 
age at which the child with hearing diffi- 
culty enrolls in school is important. The 
three- or four-year-old who starts his 
educational program with a half hour 
three times a week. gradually working 
up to a half day, three times a week, 
does seem to work more easily, happily 
and eagerly in the school environment. 
He has not been rushed, pushed, or pun- 
ished. He gradually acclimates himself 
to the routine and is able to tolerate 
physically the limitations put upon him. 

Since this has been a controversial 
area among professional workers. se- 
mantically we have not made ourselves 
clear to each other, thereby adding an 
additional handicap to the children with 
hearing problems. From observation. 
in general, it seems the earlier the en- 
rollment of the child the less likelihood 
of frustration and the easier the school 
adjustment. 


VI. Motivation 

The desire for these children to 
achieve in the school setting is in direct 
ratio to their success, achievement and 
pleasure. The teacher’s ability to stimu- 
late and interest the deaf child is im- 
portant. The inner drive and need for 
learning is stronger with some children, 
but all must have the desire to succeed. 

VII. Personality 

No one likes everyone, but they can 
learn to get along with everyone. Not 
every teacher relates to every child in 
the classroom. There can be personality 
clashes and differences. 

The Teacher. The calm, happy, men- 
tally healthy teacher probably has more 
to do with the adjustment of the child 
with a hearing loss in a day class situa- 
tion than anything else. She has a small 
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group of children, works intimately with 
them, may have them for more than one 
year and knows their families. It is 
vitally important that the teacher be 
objective in dealing with the child, nei- 
ther cold and indifferent nor overtly 
affectionate and clinging. Firm control. 
fun. a love for and understanding of 
children and their development contrib- 
ute to the child’s success in the class. 

The Child. The outgoing, alert, pleas- 
ant, enthusiastic “controlled” child with 
a hearing loss, who relates well to oth- 
ers and has good mental health will 
adapt to the personalities of the prin- 
cipal, bus driver, teachers and children 
about him. There will le few. if any. 
temper tantrums from him after he 
learns to give and take. to be flexible 
without losing his individuality. 

VIL. Curriculum 

What to teach, when to teach and 
how to teach raise a multitude of ques- 
tions. As a factor contributing to the 
adjustment of children with hearing 
problems, the curriculum should not be 
too easy (this allows for “I know’) nor 
too difficult (it’s easy to give up), but 
rather an orderly, sequential develop- 
ment of the skills and tools the child 
needs to succeed in academic areas. The 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—REGIONAL 


MEETING 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND 
ADULTS—Noy. 16-20: Dallas, Tex. 

AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION 
Nov. 17-19: New York. 

ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Chicago, Il. 

WESTERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Chicago. 


Nov. 20-22: 


Nov. 27-29: 


Dec. 29-31: 


SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION Apr. 6: 
Louisville, Ky. 

37TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, COUNCIL FOR EX- 
CEPTIONAL CHILDREN — Apr. 7-1]: Atlantic 


City, N. J. 
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adage “take the child where he is and 
go on” may be true, but let’s not leave 
him where he is too long. Realistic, 
honest goals for the children should be 
planned in the curriculum. Granted each 
child works at his own learning speed, 
it is discouraging to the child to go for 
weeks, months and years on primer vo- 
cabulary when his social experiences 
demand he have wider knowledge than 
Dick and Jane. He will be a happier. 
better adjusted individual in and out of 
school if he has science, social studies. 
art and crafts activities around which 
language and meaningful speech can be 
taught. The curriculum can. stimulate 
his desire to move forward. 

It is apparent that the emotional. so- 
cial, physical and psychological factors 
represented in the health, acceptance, 
security. experience, age, motivation. 
personality, and school curriculum are 
all salient points represented in the all 
encompassing term “adjustment.” 


TS 


APRIL 17-18: HOUSTON, TEXAS 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF THE EASTERN STATES 
Apr. 9-11: New York. 

ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA - 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


May 14-16: 


CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE 
— June 28- July 3: Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

l1TH CONGRESS, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LOGOPEDICS AND PHONIATRICS —- Aug. 17-22: 
London, England. 

THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON ACOUSTICS 

Sept. 1-9: Stuttgart, Germany. 

ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—Oct, 22-24: 

Cleveland. 
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HARRIET MONTAGUE . 


I HAVE always been more interested 
in people than in places, although | 
have definite ideas about places, too. | 
like San Francisco better than Los 
Angeles and New York better than Chi- 
cago and London better than Manches- 
ter; bui ii t had to decide on a place to 
settle down in, I should be motivated 
more by the people that congregate in 
the localities | am considering rather 
than by the places themselves. 

Yet memories of a summer in Europe 
are made up about equally of people and 
cities. Zagreb, Yugoslavia, is the most 
fascinating city | was ever in. I am not 
a camera fiend, and, unlike the majority 
of my fellow Americans, I did not carry 
a camera with me to Europe, but | 
wished for one every minute [| was in 
Zagreb. I wanted to photograph old 
women’s faces and the fronts of old 
houses and alleyways with old buildings 
tumbling over each other and practical- 
ly leaning against great, towering, mod- 
ern skyscrapers. I absolutely must go 
back and see Zagreb again, and yet it 
was the people | know there who took 
me there in the first place, and who will, 
I am sure, draw me back. I want to see 
Andreija Zic, the young deaf man who 
has not only made a life for himself af- 
ter losing all his hearing at the age of 


Mrs. Monaque has been known to readers of 
the ''Volta Review" since 1910. She joined the 
Volta Bureau staff in 1931. When she resigned 
in 1945 she was associate editor of the "Volta 
Review. At that time she accepted the posi- 
tion of director of the correspondence course 
of the John Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles. She 
still holds that position and also conducts the 
Parents Talk It Over with Harriet Montaque col- 
umn for the "Volta Review.'' Because she her- 
self lost her hearing in her mid-teens, Mrs. 
Montaque has been able to give invaluable help 
to the many mothers of deaf children with 
whom she corresponds. 
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twelve, but has helped innumerable oth- 
er deaf persons through his activities as 
secretary of the Yugoslav Association of 
the Deaf. and through his translation 
and distribution of the Tracy Corre- 
spondence Course. He not only trans- 
lated the whole course—90,000 words— 
into both Serbian and Croatian, and 
superintended its printing in both lan- 
guages, but he has also distributed the 
lessons to more than a hundred families 
in his country. Andreija is now mar- 
ried and the father of a lovely baby. 

Another family I must visit again is 
that of Dr. Franjetic Jelisava, who used 
our lessons for her daughter “Doda,” 
now twelve years old and doing well in 
school. Dr. Jelisava, too, helped with 
the translation of our lessons, and she 
used them faithfully with her daughter. 
reporting regularly for more than ,two 
years. There are several other individ- 
uals I want to see in Zagreb, to say 
nothing of the city itself. 

But let’s begin in an orderly way. I 
went to Europe in the first place to at- 
tend the International Congress on the 
Educational Treatment of Deafness at 
Manchester, England, July 15-23, and to 
give a short talk on the Tracy Corre- 
spondence Course; but I also went to 
see many friends in Europe whom | 
have known both in person and by cor- 
respondence for years. I did not plan 
my trip well, or, rather. | did not keep 
a firm enough hand on the plans made 
for me by my travel agent. For instance. 
it was idiotic to allow only two davs to 
visit a city like Zagreb, and while I thor- 
oughly enjoyed the nearly three weeks | 
spent in London, I could have used some 
of that time very profitably in Yugo- 
slavia and Germany. I shall have to go 
back, and start with a better plan. I 
was constantly rearranging my plan as 
it was. I started with the idea of flying 
over the Pole, and it was not until the 
eleventh hour that I learned I could not 
get a seat on a transpolar flight. and not 
even a tourist seat on a plane from Los 
Angeles to New York, so I had to fly all 
the way from Los Angeles to Oslo on a 
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first class ticket. That meant that | 
spent a lot of time eating and drinking 
as well as reading mysteries and trying 
to find a place to put my feet. There is 
more room for your feet on a first class 
plane, and there is a good deal more to 
eat and drink; but it is not any more 
exciting or comfortable than travelling 
tourist. 

Anyhow, I reached Oslo safely and 
was delighted to be met by Mrs. Jens 
Mellbye, who had our lessons for her 
son, Aage, ten years ago, and Mrs. Grete 
Hoffman, who spent a year in the Unite | 
States, training at Clarke School and at 
the Tracy Clinic. It was wonderful to 
see them again. Mrs. Mellbye invited 
a number of former correspondence 
course mothers and fathers for an eve- 
ning at her home, and some of the teach- 
ers, too, and I thoroughly enjoyed talk- 
ing with them all and having news of 
the boys and girls who had our lessons 
long ago. 


the 
FT. LAUDERDALE 
ORAL SCHOOL 


for children with hearing, speech 


nd language 


jisorders 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 


@ A new approach to educating the 
pletely oral climate from nursery 


@ Program slanted toward preparing boys 
their choice 


@ Two groups with limited enrollment: 


child with 
through 


Mrs. Mellbye’s daughter Catherine, 
aged sixteen, came to me and said, 
have told my friends that my mother has 
a visitor who knows Clark Gable.” 

“I am sorry.” | said. “I know Spen- 

Tracy and Walt Disney and I have 
met Cary Grant and some other people, 
but | have never met Clark Gable.” 

“Do you mind if | tell them you know 
him?” 

“Not at all. Go ahead and tell them. 
When I get back to Hollywood, maybe 
I can meet him and then it will be a 
fact.” 

| was constantly being impressed with 
the way so many European children 
speak English. They all have it in grade 
school and by the time they reach their 
teens it is a familiar language. I wish | 
had as good a knowledge of French and 
German as these children have of Eng- 
lish. People often ask me how [| got 
along with foreign languages in Europe: 
hut as a matter of fact. it was not much 


speech and hearing problems in a com 
school. 
and girls for higher education in schools of 


(a) Children from three on requiring full-time special education 


(b) Children ready for partial integration, who will be sent to a private school for 


hearing children during morning hours. 
language and school subjects. 


for special work in speech, 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, 930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fila. 


They will return to Ft. Lauderdale Oral 
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of a problem. Many hotel employees 
speak English, and I often found people 
who could not understand English when 
spoken but could read and write it. In 
Zagreb, especially, both Andreija Zic 
and Mme. Jelisava could read English 
easily although they could not under- 
stand a word of it when spoken. Most 
of my conversations in Zagreb were car- 
ried on in writing. 

I spent a day at the nursery school for 
the deaf in Oslo which was really an 
outgrowth of the Tracy Correspondence 
Course. A group of mothers of deaf 
children who had used our lessons in 
English got together and started a nurs- 
ery school. Until this came about, no 
deaf child in Norway was admitted to 
school under the age of seven. Three 
young women came to the United States 
from Oslo to take training to teach the 
deaf. and now they are all teaching in 
the school. It has been taken over by 
the state and is now housed in a fine 
building with excellent equipment. I 
enjoyed looking at all the beautiful 
teaching material, much of which the 


teachers made themselves. 

I had lunch at the school and was 
happy to greet several old friends, in- 
cluding the distinguished otologist, Dr. 
Truls Leegaard, who was the first person 
in Norway to write for information 
about the Tracy Correspondence Course. 

Mrs. Hoffman drove me around the 
city, and we had dinner at a famous 
restaurant called “Blom’s.” much fre- 
quented by artists. We also visited the 
House of Parliament. which was in ses- 
sion that evening, although it was past 
ten o'clock. Unfortunately, the elevator 
for visitors had closed down and we had 
to climb eight flights of stairs to the 
gallery, more stairs than I have climbed 
since | first went up Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. About one hundred men and 
three or four women were in attendance 
and the voting was lively. There is only 
one house of parliament in Norway, but 
there are several parties and the discus- 
sions were heated. 

I did not have half enough time in 
Oslo to see all the people and places I 
wanted to visit: but I had to go on to 
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Copenhagen. I was met at the airport 
there by Professor Asgar Holm, Super- 
intendent of the Statens Kostskole for 
Dove, who took me on a tour of the 
school and to have dinner with his at- 
tractive wife and daughters. Dr. Holm 
and | had met on several previous occa- 
sions, as he was in America several 
years ago on a United Nations Fellow- 
ship. When I visited Norway in 1953, 
he was head of the school for the deaf 
at Nyborg. and there also | experienced 
his gracious hospitality. 

I spent a full morning at the school 
of lipreading for adults conducted by 
Professor Alberts. I was especially 
pleased to see the school in operation as, 
when I visited it in 1953, it was closed 
for vacation. That school is an extraor- 
dinary place, especially now when lip- 
reading for adults is on the decline in 
the United States. We certainly have 
nothing like it in this country. There 
are over 700 pupils, most of them mid- 
dle aged or elderly, and they come regu- 


larly for instruction two or three times 
a week. There were about a hundred 
in attendance the morning | was there. 
First, they all gathered in the assembly 
hall to sing together and to be ad- 
dressed by Professor Alberts. Then they 
dispersed to their classes. 

I visited six different classes, each 
with ten or twelve pupils. Each class- 
room was equipped with a group hear- 
ing aid, which the pupils wore all 
Some had individ- 
used the 


through the lessons. 
ual aids, but most of them 
group aid. It was interesting to watch 
the different groups, and although the 
language used was Danish, it was not 
difficult to note which pupils were fol- 
lowing most of what the teacher said 
and which were at sea. There was less 
pupil participation than in most lipread- 
ing classes | have seen in the United 
States. It was all straight practice in 
reading the teacher's lips, but I was told 
that the pupils had opportunity to prac- 


avatlable 


and 


and 


vance, may be addressed to 


LIBERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF BLIND 


TEACHERS OF THE BLIND f 
offered jointly by 
Boston University 


Perkins School for the Blind 


Credits earned lead towards a Master’s Degree in Special 
Education or a Doctor’s Degree in Special Education 


Applications for admission, which should be made in ad- 


Edward J, Waterhouse Director 
PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
Watertown 72, Mass. 
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tice with one another in the assembly 
room. 

| had lunch with Professor Alberts 
and his group of teachers there at the 
school, and had opportunity to ask some 
questions. One question I asked was 
how he accounted for the great and con- 
tinued interest in lipreading as com- 
pared with the slackening of interest I 
had seen in the United States. I was 
told that none of the pupils in Denmark 
had to pay for their lessons. It is a 
state school and everything is free. Even 
so, there was a vitality about it that I 
have not seen in any school of lipread- 
ing since | attended Miss Bruhn’s classes 
in the Pierce Building in Boston many 
vears ago. Whether they pay or not, the 
Danish people are determined to learn 
and they are being taught 
in a highly efficient and en- 


lipreading 
lipreading 
couraging manner. 

I flew from Copenhagen to Diisseldorf, 
Germany. and was met by my good 
friends Walter Kolibius and his charm- 
ing wife, who drove me to their home in 
Breitscheid., where I was greeted by their 
delightful children, Helmuth and Heidi. 
Herr Kolibius was teaching in the day 
school for the deaf at Essen when I last 
visited Germany, but now he is in charge 
of all the speech work in the public 
schools in a large area around Diissel- 
dorf. I was profoundly moved to see 
the change that has come over this part 
of Germany. When I was there in 1953, 
the destruction and desolation were 
almost beyond belief. There were whole 
blocks of great buildings that had been 
bombed until they were just empty 
shells. In many cases small shops had 
been opened on the ground floors of 
these buildings, and the first story was 
roofed over; but the bare walls stood 
stark and crumbling for six or seven 
stories above them. Now all the rubble 
has heen cleared away, the buildings 
have been restored, and the whole town 
wears an air of prosperity and well 
being. The people look better fed and 
better dressed, and even the Kolibius 
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family all seemed younger than they had 
five years previously. 

| had a very fine day with them. We 
had lunch at their home and then they 
drove me to Koln where we visited a 
new school for the deaf, a wonderful, 
great building with impressive furnish- 
ings and equipment. School was not in 
session, as vaction had begun, but | 
was taken over the building and was de- 
lighted with everything I saw. I have 
rarely seen such a well-equipped school 
for the deaf. 

We visited the great cathedral, too, 
which was being repaired after the 
bombing of World War II, and I re- 
called my last sight of the cathedral in 
1953. when I had to change trains at 
Koln on the way from Copenhagen to 
Dusseldorf. I missed my train and the 
porter went off and left me high and 
dry on the platform. I could not carry 
my luggage down the long flight of steps 
to the waiting room, and I had no idea 
when the next train would arrive, so | 
just had to sit there and wait and have 
faith, studying the great spires of the 
cathedral and wishing I could see the 
inside of it. Now at last I was able to 
wander around in it and picture it as it 
had been before the war. At least it was 
a far more cheerful picture than it 
would have been five years before. 

| had a day in Munich before going 
on to Zagreb. I went on a conventional 
sightseeing trip to the cathedral and the 
great museum, and marvelled anew at 
the resiliency of the German people dis- 
played in the way they have rebuilt their 
cities and their personal lives after the 
desolation of war. 

My travel agent, among other omis- 
sions, had neglected to inform me that 
I should have a visa before going into 
Yugoslavia. Consequently, I spent a 
whole morning going from the Peoples’ 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs to the 
Peoples’ Commissar of Internal Affairs 
to be interviewed and visaed. Fortu- 
nately, my friends spoke the language, 
and they helped me a great deal. 

Everything I saw in Zagreb was inter- 
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A high-quality unit for the large 
the classroom. The amplifier inccg 
at a pre-determined level. Micro 


with built-in phonograph is also a 


mo 


A new instrument for the smalle 
designed to offer the utmost in sill 


six outlets can be connected simu 


The Model 162 is intended for c 
tions of the American Standards 
for speech"’ and the ‘‘discrimin 


may be made with optional attc 


mode 


The GSAR, a portable psychoge 
can be obtained from patients n« 
ing GSR is correlated with stir 


instrument. 


model 


The Békésy Audiometer produced 
controlled by the patient. It is s 
audiogram card. Thus the patien| 
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ler company 
el 260B group hearing aid 


‘class. Special attention has been given to ease of handling and effectiveness in 
porated in the instrument is of a compression type to limit the maximum output 
phones or a phonograph, or both may be used to operate with the Aid. A model 


-ailable. 


del 280A auditory trainer 


+r class. Compression amplification is only one of its many modern features. It is 
mplicity of operation, portability and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker 
taneously, each with its own volume control. 


Jel 162 speech audiometer 


inical and other high-standard professional use and meets the applicable specifica- 
Association. With this apparatus it is possible to determine both the ‘‘hearing loss 
ation loss of speech.’ Air conduction receivers are supplied but sound-field tests 
ichments. Uses with sound field loudspeaker include hearing aid evaluation. 


| E664 psychogalvanometer 


lvanometer, permits the application of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms 
»t responsive to ordinary methods. Classical conditioning is applied and the result- 
ulus presentations by means of a continuous graphic record produced by the 


E800 automatic audiometer 


5; an auditory stimulus whose frequency is increased slowly and whose intensity is 
“'o constructed that the patient's adjustments are automatically recorded on the 
it traces his own audiogram. A flexible ‘and valuable research audiometer. 
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esting and full of contrasts. We went to 
the city market where there were women 
in the old peasant costumes selling fruits 
and vegetables and where people were 
carrying all sorts of things on_ their 
heads—trays of food, boxes of tools, 
even long boards which they balanced 
skillfully as they went up and down 
stairs. 

I visited the residential school for the 
deaf and saw the work in several difler- 
ent classes. | did not know the language. 
but I could see that good speech and 
good lipreading were being taught and 
used. The children looked healthy, happy 
and secure and they were friendly as deaf 
children over the world are friendly. 

\t the offices of the Yugoslav Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf I met several adult 
deaf and hard of hearing persons and 
was presented with a handsomely bound 
copy of the proceedings of the Second 
World Congress of the Deaf in English. 
This Congress was held in Zagreb in 
1955, and many of those whose talks 
were printed in the Proceedings I was 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
Oral School For Deaf Children 
103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio 12, Texas 
For detailed information please write Mrs. Walter Stuck, Administrator 
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privileged to meet afterwards at Man- 
chester. 

| rode across Yugoslavia by train to 
Venice, through wild and beautiful 
mountain country. My itinerary stated 
that I was to arrive in Venice at 11:50 
p.m. Asa matter of fact I reached there 
at 5:30 p.m. and was sitting in my com- 
partment placidly eating cherries out of 
a bag. unaware that I was the only per- 
son on the train. A workman coming 
through stared at me in bewilderment 
and I asked him where we were, using 
signs and lifted evebrows. 

“Venezia,” replied he, and | bounced 
off the train and began to ask questions 
of people on the platform. 

“Is this Venice? Is this Venice?” 

“This is Venice.” somebody replied 
in English, and I had to find a porter 
and get myself and my luggage off the 
train and start on foot toward my hotel. 
[ arrived there intact. and [| had a 
wonderful three days in Venice. 


(Part one of two parts) 


GOAL FOR THE PARENT 


That parents know and understand their child’s 
handicap and the limitations resulting from it. 
That they learn how to carry on at home the 
type of program followed in the school. Above 
all that they strive to give their child a feeling 
of warmth and security in his home and neigh- 


borhood. 


GOAL FOR THE CHILD 
That child 


shine Cottage will be the type of 
be around. 


every who leaves Sun- 


person others want to 
That his speech will be intelligible 
and his voice pleasant. That his lip- 
reading will be adequate to keep 
him at That 
throughout his years in the school, 


he will not only grow in knowledge 


ease at all times. 


but develop a_ well-rounded per- 
sonality to be able to take his place 
as an active and valuable member of 


the community. 
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CURRENT BOOKS 


Bx are the tools of professional 
people everywhere. They are the 
means of keeping abreast of develop- 
ments in any particular area oi interest. 
Teachers and other specialists working 
with the deaf and severely hard of 
hearing find particular interest in the 
publications concerning their field. To 
help them we have checked with pub- 
lishers and the Library of Congress 
catalogue and have compiled the fol- 
lowing list of significant publications 
which have appeared in 1957-58. Those 
marked with an asterisk may be pur- 
chased from the Volta Bureau. 


AUDIOLOGY 


Audiology: Principles and Practice,” 
Hayes A. Newby. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1958. 342 pages, $6.00. 
Reviewed VR Noy. 1958. 

Proceedings of the International Con- 
ference on Audiology, May 13-16, 1957, 
Dr. S. Richard Silverman, ed. St. 
Louis: The Laryngoscope, 1958. 470 
pages, paper. $8.50. 

Tim and his Hearing Aid*, Eleanor C. 
Ronnie, Max & Joan Porter. New edi- 
tion. Washington: The Volta Bureau. 
1958. 48 pages, paper. $1.00 postpaid. 
GENERAL PROFESSIONAL 

Attitudes of Educators Toward Excep- 
tional Children, Norris G. Haring, 
George G. Stern, William M. Cruik- 
shank. Syracuse, N. Y.: Svracuse Univ. 
Press, 1958. 238 pages, $5.00. (To be 
reviewed } 

Deafness, A Survey of the Problems. 
Manchester, England: North Regional 
Association for the Deaf, 1958. 96 
pages, paper. 2/6. 
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Directory for Exceptional Children, 3rd 
ed. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1958. 320 
pages, $6.00. Reviewed VR Nov. 1958. 
Directory of Camps for the Handi- 
capped, Chicago: National Society for 
Crippled Children, 1957. 50¢. 
Educational Guidance and the Deaf 
Child,* Alexander W. G. Ewing. Man- 
chester, England: University of Man- 
chester Press, 1957. 345 pages, $6.00. 
Reviewed VR Oct. 1957. 

Hearing Loss . . . A Community Loss, 
Margaret L. Washington, ed. Washing- 
ton: American Hearing Society, 1958. 
145 pages, paper. Reviewed VR June 
1958. 

Hearing Therapy for Children,* Alice 
Streng. 2nd edition. New York: Grune 
and Stratton, 1958. 353 pages, $6.75. 
Reviewed VR Nov. 1958. 

Vanagement of the Handicapped 
H. Michael-Smith, ed. New 
York: Grune and Stratton, 1957. 276 
pages, $6.50. Reviewed VR June 1958. 
Vew Opportunities for Deaf Children,” 
I. R. and A. W. G. Ewing. London, 
Eng.: University of London Press, Ltd., 
1958. 149 pages, $3.50. (To be reviewed) 
Proceedings of the Second World Con- 
gress of the Deaf in Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia. Belgrade, Yugoslavia: Central 
Committee of the Federation of the 
Deaf of Yugoslavia, 1957. 450 pages. 
$5.00. Reviewed VR May 1957. 
Proceedings of 68th Annual Meeting of 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf, Washington: the Volta Bu- 
reau, 1958. 152 pages, paper. $2.00. 
The Young Handicapped Child, Agatha 
H. Bowley. Edinburgh: E&S. Living- 
stone, Ltd., 1957. 127 pages, $3.50. (To 
be reviewed ) 
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VISUAL AID MATERIALS CO. 


A beginning lip reading picture set in — poster colors 
drawn especially for deaf children . 


Ideal for SCHOOLS. TUTORS, MOTHERS. 


AUDIOLOGISTS 


We offer a word list illus- 
trated in bright poster colors, 
patterned after the PB-50 
word lists. These words are 
within the vocabulary level 
of the severely hearing handi- 
capped child with 2 or 3 
years of special education. 
Not a standard list, these 
pictures are useful for clin- 
ical purposes, as in hearing 
aid evaluations and finding 
dpproximate consonant dis- 
crimination scores in hearing 
handicapped children. These 
87 words are the same size 
and quality as the beginning 
lip reading set. 


MONEY BACK GUARAN- 
TEE: If within 10 days you 
are not entirely satisfied, 
send the set back to us and 
your money will be cheerful- 
ly refunded. 
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ALL DRAWN IN COLOR 
To stimulate the child's interest 


EACH CARD COATED 
in clear plastic 


UNIFORM SIZE 

334” by 412” 

PERMANENT FILE 

Each set packed in sturdy file box 


CAREFULLY CHOSEN WORDS 


Commonly used in beginning lip reading 
courses for young children 


100 WORDS IN 14 CATEGORIES 


Action words, transportation, food, clothes, 
etc. 


USEFUL FOR YEARS 

For matching games, review and reading 
flash cards . . . words printed in large, clear 
type on the backs 


DOUBLE SET AVAILABLE 


For early matching games and first reading 
exercises 


VISUAL AID MATERIALS CO. 
P.O. Box 66065, Los Angeles 66, Calif. 


Please send me the picture set checked below. 
| enclose check or M.O. for: 


[] Single Lip Reading Picture Set 
(] Double Lip Reading Picture Set 
Speech Audiometry Set 

Name 

Address 


City 
California residents add 4% sales tax. 
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$15.00 
$25.00 
$15.00 


LANGUAGE 

Certain Language Skills in Children,* 
Mildred C. Templin. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, 
1957. 174 pages. $4.00. Reviewed VR 
April 1958. 

Natural Language for Deaf Children,* 
Mildred A. Groht. Washington: The 
Volta Bureau, 1958. 205 pages, $5.50. 
teviewed VR Oct. 1958. 

LIPREADING 

The Key to Lipreading, Lilian J Daw- 
son-Abbot. Melbourne, Australia: Aus- 
tralian Association for Better Hearing, 
1956. 86 pages. 10 shillings. Reviewed 
VR Apr. 1958. 

Lets Practice Lipreading.* Mae T. 
Fisher. Washington: The Volta Bureau, 
1957. 42 pages, paper. $1.50. Reviewed 
VR Oct. 1957. 

Lip Reading Practice Maierial for Chil- 
dren.* Mae T. Fisher. New York: 
Comet Press. 1957. 27 pages, $2.00. 
Look, Listen and Lipread,* Betty C. 
Wright. ed. Washington: The Volta 
Bureau, 1957. 120 pages. paper. $3.75. 
Reviewed VR Oct. 1957. 

Speechreading (A Guide for Laymen) ,* 
Adam J. Sortini. Washington: The 
Volta Bureau. 1958. 50 pages. paper, 
$1.00 postpaid. (To be reviewed) 
MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 

Aphasia Therapeutics, Mary ©. Longe- 
rich & Jean Bordeaux. New York: The 
MacMillan Co., 1954. 185 pages, $3.75. 
(To be reviewed) 

Manual for the Aphasia Patient, Mary 
C. Longerich. New York: The Mac- 
Millan Co., 1958. 277 pages, $4.75. (To 
be reviewed) 

Cerebral Palsy in Childhood, Grace F. 
Woods. Baltimore: Williams \ Wilkins 
Co., 1958. 158 pages, $6.50. (To be re- 
viewed 

Deafness, Mutism and Menial Defi- 
ciency in Children, Louis Minski. New 
York: The Philosophical Library, 1957. 
82 pages, $3.75. Reviewed VR Nov. 
1958. 

Diseases of the Nose, Throat and Ear, 
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10th ed.. Howard Charles Bailenger & 
John Jacob Ballenger ed. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Febiger, 1957. 968 pages. 

Ear, Nose and Throat Dysfunctions Due 
to Deficiencies and Imbalances, Sam E. 
toberts, M.D. Springfield, Ill: Charles 
C. Thomas, 1957. 323 pages, $8.50. Re- 
viewed VR Feb. 1958. 

Human Ear Canal, E. T. Perry. Spring- 
field; Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1957. 116 
pages, $4.75. 

Industrial Deafness,* Joseph Sataloff. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1957. 333 pages, $8.00. Reviewed, VR 
Feb. 1958. 

Noise and Your Ear,* Aram Glorig. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, Inc., 1958. 152 
pages, $6.50. (To be reviewed ) 
Practical Otolaryngology, G. W. Me- 
Auliffe. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1957. 320 pages, $7.00. 

Recent Advances in Otolaryngology, 3rd 
ed.. R. S. Stevenson. London, Eng.: J. 
& A, Churchill, Ltd... 1957. 60 shillings. 
Yearbook of Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat, 
1956-57, Derrick Vail & John Lindsey, 
ed. Chicago: Yearbook Publishers, Ine., 
1957. 448 pages, $7.00. 

Yearbook of Ear, Nose, Throat and 
Maxillo-jacial Surgery, 1957-1958. Chi- 
cago: Yearbook Publishers, Inc.. 1958. 
$7.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Keep Listening.* Frances Warfield. 
New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 
1957. 158 pages, $2.95. Reviewed VR 
June 1957. 

The Story of Edward Miner Gallaudet, 
Maxine T. Boatner. West Hartford, 
Conn.: E. M. G. Biography Committee. 
Conn. Chapter, G.C.A.A., 1958. 400 


pages, $4.50. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Environment and the Deaf Child,* 
Steven Getz. Springfield, Ill: Charles 
C. Thomas, 1957. 188 pages, $3.75. 
Youth in a Soundless World,* Edna S. 
Levine. New York: New York Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. 217 pages, $5.00. Re- 
viewed VR June 1957. 
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SPEECH Speech Correction at Home, Morris Val 


And So We Speak: Voice and Articula- 
tion, Johnnye Akin. Englewood Cliffs, Speech Correction in the Schools, Eisen- 
N. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. 249 con and Ogilvie. New York: The Mae- 
pages, 56.00. Millan Co., 1957. 294. pages, $4.25. Re- 
Development and Disorders of Speech viewed VR June 1957. 
in Childhood, M. E. Morley. Baltimore: The Teaching of Speech and by Speech 
Williams & Wilkins, 1957. $9.00. in Public Residential Schools for the 
Handbook of Speech Pathology.* Lee Deaf in the United States, 1815-1955, 
Edward Travis, ed. New York: Apple- Hugo F. Schunofi. Romney, West Va.: 
ton-Century-Crofts. Inc.. 1957. 1083 West Virginia Schools for the Deaf and 
pages. $12.50. Reviewed VR April 1958. — 1957. 99 pages. Reviewed VR 
1958. 803 paneer. $4.75. Crome Mew York: The Mac- 
= Millan Co., 1957, 224 pages, $7.50. Re- 


Reviewed VR June 1958. 
Ju viewed VR Dec. 1957. 
" The Rehabilitation of Speech, 3rd ed.* 
Robert West. Merle Ansberry & Anna *Can be purchased from the Volta Bureau. 


Carr. New York: Harper and Brothers When ordering, please add 20c mailing charge 
; ; p __ for each book. All other books should be or- 


057 676 nacec &75 
agen pages, $7.50. Reviewed VR dered directly from the publisher. or through 
eb. bookstores. 


The Individual Behind the Handicap 


Society has moved through several phases in its attitude toward the han- 
dicapped. Before man began to show humanity toward man, infants who 
were sickly or physically abnormal were often left out of doors to live or 
die as the fates might decree. Even after such Spartan methods were aban- 
doned a shadow of shame or embarrassment hovered over families that in- 
cluded a handicapped child. Less than half a century ago such children 
were frequently hidden away from the eyes of neighbors and friends by 
otherwise intelligent parents; and even today there lingers in the minds of 
blameless mothers and fathers a haunting and baseless sense of guilt at hav- 
ing brought a physically or mentally imperfect child into the world. 

Gradually, as a result‘of an increasing respect for personality, our admira- 
tion for courage and independence. our recognition of honest effort even 
when it is not crowned with material success. and our respect for the hu- 
man spirit in its triumph over hardship and pain we have come, or at least 
are coming, to see the handicapped person as “a person with a handicap.” 

If you really know your friends, or if you know yourself well. you ae- 
tually know “the individual behind the handicap” for we are all handi- 
capped in one way or another and to some degree. The key to understand- 
ing the child or adult who carries the burden of a serious handicapping 
condition or disease lies first of all in putting oneself in his place, and sec- 
ond in holding firmly to the truth known to each of us that all human kind 
have basic similarities no matter what the outward diflerences..-Proceedings 
of the Arkansas Conference for the Handicapped (1956). From a speech by 
Leonard W. Mayo, Director, Association for the Aid of Crippled Children, 
Vew York City. 
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BOOK vores 
REVIEWS 


Audiology: Principles and Practice, by 
Hayes A. Newby, New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1958. 342 pages, 
$6.00. 

This texthook is designed to provide 
an over-view of the field of audiology. 
Beginning with the discussion of the 
physics of sound and the anatomy and 
physiology of the hearing mechanism, 
the book offers a systematic survey of 
the profession, 

Included in the text are: a chapter 
outlining the pathology of hearing and 
the treatment of hearing 
three chapters devoted te the measure- 
ment of hearing which outline in detail 
the step by step procedures to he ap- 
plied in administering pure-tone and 
speech tests: discuss#on of public 
school audiometry with an explanation 
of the equipment, techniques involved, 
and the methodology used for measur- 
ing the efficiency of screening tech- 
niques: a chapter on special problems 
in hearing testing including pre- and 
post-operative audiometry, functional 
hearing impairment, and recruitment: 
and three chapters devoted to rehabili- 
tation, with a discussion of the psychol- 
ogy of hearing loss, the selection of 
hearing aids, and the training of hear- 
ing impaired children and adults. 

The final chapter is of particular im- 
portance to prospective workers in the 
field, since it deals with the preparation 
necessary to become an audiologist and 
lists the types of centers which utilize 
the services of audiologists. The pres- 
ent accreditation requirements are also 
given. 

The book is illustrated with drawings 
of the ear, block diagrams of equipment, 


disorders: 
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audiograms and special charts. The ap- 
pendix contains materials for speech 
audiometry. including CID Auditory 
Test W-1 and W-2 Word Lists, Chil- 
dren’s Spondee Lists and Kindergarten 
PB Word Lists. The index is especially 
complete. 

There is little documentation and no 
general bibliography. Most 


chapters 
contain footnote references. 


There are 
small selected bibliographies at the end 
of some chapters. The chapters on hear- 
ing measurement are exceptionally well- 
written with a comprehensive explana- 
tion of techniques. 

The book does an excellent job of 
covering current knowledge in a_ field 


that has heen marked by rapid advan- 


ces in the development of acoustic in- 
strumentation and clinical research tech 
niques. 

The simplicity and clarity of the style 
wil! be appreciated by educators who 
will use the book for an introductory 
course in audiology or a course in ba- 
sic audiometry. Students and practicing 
audiologists will have much to gain 
from this text as will physicians, edu- 
cators and others engaged in either the 
diagnosis, treatment or rehabilitation of 
the hearing impaired.—G. Donald Cau- 
sey, Chief Acoustical Research, Audiol- 
ogy Unit, VA, Washington, D. C. 


Deafness, Mutism and Mental Deficien- 
ey in Children, by Louis Minski, New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 82 
pages. $3.75. 

In this book Dr. Minski goes over 
the various aspects involved in differ- 
ential diagnosis of children unable to 
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IMPORTANT READING FOR ALL 
WHO ARE CONCERNED WITH 
SPEECH AND HEARING 


New—2nd Edition 

HEARING THERAPY FOR 
CHILDREN 
By Alice Streng, 
D, Hedgecar?, 
James A. Carrell 


The long-awaited 
practical manual and 
available, 
. a concise, specific, excellent 
The had an 
reference material and many splendid illus 
thations The authors give educational 
aspects of hearing loss, and a new concept 
of the entire problem is beautifully postu 


—Dig. Opthal. and Otolarnygol. 
379 pp., 50 illustrations, $6.75 


LANGUAGE FOR THE 
PRESCHOOL DEAF CHILD 

By Grace Harris Teacher of the 
Deaf; formerly Instructor of Speech, John 
Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, California 


Waring J. 


W. Phillips, 


J antes 


edition of 


is 


second 


source how 


book also 


Lassman, 


Specifie training instructions geared to the 
over-all of the child are explicitly de 
seribed and illustrated. 
‘*This book will help countless parents and 
teachers to cope with the difficult problem 
of the hard of hearing child. It is recom 
mended for the speech therapist as well; in 
fact, it will be of interest to anyone in the 
remedial field concerned with the preschool 
child.’’ 

—Quart J. Child Behavior 
281 pp., 25 illustrations, $6.00 


needs 


s ORDER ON APPROVAL 
"Grune & Stratton, Inc. 
© 381 Fourth Avenue 
® New York 16, N.Y. 
Please send on approval 
LANGUAGE FOR THE 
DEAF CHILD ($6.00) 
3 HEARING THERAPY FOR CHILDREN 
($6.75) 
Check enclosed 
_) Charge my account 
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Fitch, LeRoy 
and 


this 


treatise 
abundance of 


PRESCHOOL 


= 


talk because of deafness. mental defi- 
ciency or other causes. He covers fac- 
tors which lead parents te suspect deaf- 
ness in their children, various hearing 
tests and the problems which result 
from different degrees of hearing loss. 
He also covers. to some extent, the his- 
tory of the education of the deaf. The 
author discusses causes of hearing loss, 
including the effect of maternal rubella 
on the fetus during pregnancy and Rh 
incompatibility in the blood groups of 
the parents. He also discusses measles, 
scarlet fever and tuberculous meningi- 
tis as possible causes of hearing loss. 
He touches on the emotional aspects re: 
sulting from deafness. 

Dr. Minski devotes a chapter to the 
facilities and staff of the unit at Bel- 
mont Hospital and another in a home 
in Sutton. England. 

The author describes the way in which 
reports. educational tests. psychological 
tests. audiometry, electroencephalog- 
raphy. psychogalvonometry and various 
language tests are used. He describes 
how these tests aid in the diagnosis of 
mental deficiency and other causes of 
lack of speech and language develop- 
ment in children. 

This is an interesting book for pro- 
fessional people to read and perhaps 
use in translating some items of infor- 
mation concerning tests and their mean- 
ing to parents. It fulfills the need for 
a brief description of the problems in- 
volved and the tests used for differen- 
tial diagnosis of the various types of 
problems. Most of the material is pro- 
fessionally presented. It is not. however. 
sufficient to give full information con- 
cerning either administration or inter- 
pretation of the various tests--William 
E. Miller, Institute of Logopedics, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Her Smile Was A Benediction, by Anna 
P. Butler. Boston: Gamma Chapter, 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society, 1958. 
Paper, 40 pages. 

This is the story of Sarah Fuller of 

Boston, an outstanding teacher of the 
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deaf of an earlier generation. As the 
author states in preface, Miss Fuller's 
“tireless efforts were spent in bringing 
courage, comfort and joy to children 
whose lives were wrapped in silence,” 
and that is the theme that runs through 
this interesting compilation of biograph- 
ical and historical material. 

The Massachusetts Gamma Chapter of 
Delta Kappa Gamma secured personal 
letters from relatives of Miss Fuller, 
pertinent articles in the Association Re- 
view, the Volta Review, and the Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf. Personal inter- 
views with teachers were held and ap- 
propriate books were searched for fac- 
tual material. From this broad back- 
ground of material there has emerged 
a story that is an important part in the 
history of the great movement of the 
education of the deaf in America. 


Acta Oto-Laryngologica, Supplementum 
128—Hearing for Speech in Children: 
4 Verbal Audiometric Test, by Lee 
Myerson, Siockholm, Sweden: 1956. 
The author discusses the methods of 
testing audition in children and then 
gives in detail the development and 
standardization of the Verbal Audio- 
metric Test. 


World-Wide Graduate Award Directory. 
Vol. Il. Brooklyn, N.Y.: The Advance- 
ment and Placement Institute, 1958. 
$3.00. 

This directory lists over 259 univer- 
sities and foundations in the United 
States and over 100 foreign universities 
which offer graduate study funds rang- 
ing from $200 up to $10,000. It gives 
current information about fellowships, 
assistantships, scholarships, loans, prizes 
and self-help programs. 


Hearing Therapy for Children, 2nd Re- 
vised Edition, Alice Streng. New York: 
Grune and Stratton, Ine., 1958. 353 
pages, $6.75. 


This new edition, written by Miss 
Streng, Waring J. Fitch, LeRoy D. 
Hedgecock, James W. Phillips and 
James A. Carrell, while correcting some 
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errors that appeared in the previous edi- 
tion, providing a clearer discussion of 
some points and making numerous oth- 
er changes, retains the basic format and 
content of the first edition. 


New Concepts in the Theory of Hearing, 
by Hans Kietz, Chicago: the Beltone 
Institute for Hearing Research, 2900 
West 36 St. 1958. Paper, 21 pages. 
This is the nirth in the series of Bel- 

tone Translations, which are prepared 

for Americans professionally concerned 
with problems related to hearing, but 
who are not rapid readers of technical 
papers written in other languages. The 
lecture presented in this translation was 
originally delivered at the University 
clinic in Hamburg-Eppendorf, West 

Germany by Dr. Kietz. who carries on 

his work in the electro-acoustics labo- 

ratory of Atlas-Werke A.G. Copies are 
distributed free of charge to libraries 
or interested individuals. 


Administrative Guide in Speech Correc- 
tion, Missouri State Department of 
Education. Jefferson City, Mo.: 1957. 
paper. 55 pages. 

This bulletin describes the type of 
room best suited for speech correction 
work, the equipment and supplies nec- 
essary and gives suggestions for setting 
up the program. 


Grass Roots Private Welfare, Alfred de 
Grazia, editor, New York: New York 
University Press, 1958. 306 pages. 
$4.75, 

‘ifty workers in several areas of so- 
Fifty k | f 
cial welfare have contributed the essays 
appearing in this book. The two chap- 
ters concerning deafness discuss the 
problem of educating the public as to 
what deafness means. and describe an 
oral training center for preschool deaf 

children. 

Directory for Exceptional Children, Bos- 
ton: Porter Sargent, 1958, third edi- 
tion. 320 pages. $6.00. 

This directory of educational and 
training facilities in the field of special 
education contains sections on Schools 
for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing and 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
y and Residential—Preschool 


y 
gh Schoo! 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy 
Stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders children and 


ydults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—a'filiated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice 

MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 

IN SPEECH AND HEARING 

S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 

Director 

Helen S. Lane, Ph 

Principal 

For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


Speech and Hearing Clinics. Of the 
more than 360 known schools and classes 
for the deaf and hard of hearing, 134 
are listed in this book. The list does not 
include “special classes or special sub- 
divisions in regular schools.” The sec- 
tion on Speech and Hearing Clinics does 
not mention any of the classes con- 
ducted in connection with many of these 
clinics. 

Hearing Tests for School Children, by 
Ellis E. Singer, Chicago: Beltone Hear- 
ing Aid Co., 2900 W. 36th St. Paper, 
21 pages. 

This booklet. which outlines the pro- 
cedures in conducting a hearing conser- 
vation program, is available without 
charge to school administrators. 


How to Conduct a Self-Survey of Special 
Education Needs, by T. Ernest Newland 
and others, Washington, D. C.: Coun- 
cil fer Exceptional Children, 1958. 
Paper, 48 pages. $1.00. 

This book is designed for use in any 
school system and describes the fun- 
damental procedures necessary for mak- 
ing a survey and setting up a_ special 
education program. 


Summary Report of the Group Hearing 
Aid Project to the Committee on Prob- 
lems of Deafness of the National Re- 
search 

This report is summarized by Dr. C. 
V. Hudgins. Dr. S. Richard Silverman 
and C. E. Harrison and also contains 
eight reprints of articles in this special 


field. 


Linguistic Methodology in Lip Reading 
Research; Facial Cues of Context in Lip 
Reading; Relationships Between Selected 
Aptitude and Personality Tests; Lip 
Reading Ability; and Pilot Studies in 
Lip Reading, Los Angeles: John Tracy 
Clinic, 1958. 

These four John Tracy Clinic research 
papers, studies in visual communica- 
tion, have been recently published and 
are available. 


Placing a Hard-to-Reach Child, by Helen 
O’Rourke, New York, New York: Child 
Welfare League of America, Ine, 35 
pages. 75¢ 
A detailed case study emphasizing 

the special problems involved in placing 
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a totally deaf six-year-old boy in a foster 
home. 

The National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults has just published 
two booklets which will be of interest to 
parents and teachers of deaf children. 
The first, Why Did This Have to Hap- 
pen, by Earl Schenck Miers, is the per- 
sonal story of this prominent author’s 
conquest of cerebral palsy. Your Child’s 
Play is written by Dr. Grace Langdon, 
a specialist in the relation of toys to 
every day living. Both are published 
for the purpose of assisting parents in 
solving the perplexing problems which 
confront them in raising handicapped 
children, and to serve as useful guides 
in the day-by-day relationships with 
their children. The paper covered book- 
lets are available for 25 cents each from 
The National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, 11 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 


cago 3. 


DIGEST OF PERIODICALS 


American Annals of the Deaf, Gallaudet 
College, Washington 2, D.C. 
September, 1958 


“The Deaf Child with Other Handi- 
caps,” Helmer R. Myklebust. This is a 
study of children who presented un- 
usual learning and adjustment problems 
in a school for the deaf. and suggests 
that there is a need for speciaiized pro- 
grams for deaf children who have oth- 
er handicaps. 

“A System of Sentence Structure for 
the Development of Language for the 
Deaf.” Elizabeth Scott Thomas. Mrs. 
Thomas presents, with detailed exam- 
ples, the method of teaching sentence 
structure which she has developed 
through her teaching experience. The 
author is supervisor of the auditory 
training program at the Ohio School 
for the Deaf in Columbus. 
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New Hampshire's 


CROTCHED MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


e Residential modern school in beau- 


tiful Monadnock Region 

Trained teachers . Audiologist 
Oral methods 

Pre-school. through primary grades; 
program developing to 12-year 
school 

Group and individual hearing aids 
used by all children 

New vocational and recreational 
building 

Parent counselling and education 


Teacher training program, gradu- 
ate credit U.N.H., Crotched Moun- 
tain scholarships available 


For further information, write 


Director 
Crotched Mountain School 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 
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A.M.A, Archives of Otolaryngology, 535 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


September, 1958 


“Basic Hearing Tests and Informa- 
tion They Reveal.” Dr. Wallace Rubin. 
A discussion of hearing tests—old and 
new—and the information to be ob- 
tained from them by otologists to be 
used as a basis for hearing rehabilita- 
tion or reconstructive otologic surgery. 

“The Use of Hearing Aids by Public 
School Children,” Bruce M. Siegenthaler, 
Presents the findings of one of the state 
centers maintained by Pennsylvania, 
offering audiological services to public 
school children. Indicates the acoustic 
gain for children wearing hearing aids. 


Journal of Speech and Hearing Re- 
search, American Speech and Hearing 
Association, 1001 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


June, 1958 

“Objective Speech Audiometry: A 
New Method Based on Electrodermal 
Response,” Howard B. Rhum and Ray- 
mond Carhart. A survey of the galvanic 
skin-resistance response used as a tech- 
nique for the measurement of speech 
reception threshold. Discusses the meth- 
ods used with young children at the 
Johns Hopkins Hearing and Speech Cen- 


| NOW AVAILABLE 


Tim and His Hearing Aid 
by Eleanor C. Ronnei and Joan Porter 
Each page illustrated by Max Porter 


for all children who wear 
hearing aids 


$1.00 post paid, paper-bound 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


ter. There is a discussion of the proce- 
dure and the results of the tests. which 
the author feels are highly valid. 


The Pioneer, The Library Bureau, Rem- 
ington Rand Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 


July-August, 1958 


“Breaking the No-Sound Barrier,” 
Mrs. Lucille H. Pendell. An article 
about the Edward Miner Gallaudet Me- 
morial Library of Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C., the new building 
and its facilities. 


The Saturday Evening Post, Independ- 
ence Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 


September 13, 1958 


“Children of the Empty World,” Don 
Murray. A factual, interesting, popular- 
ly-written article depicts the diagnostic 
process used at Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s Institute for Language Disorders 
in Children to probe the baffling prob- 
lems of aphasia in children. It describes 
the approach Dr. Helmer R. Myklebust, 
director of the Institute. uses in his di- 
agnostic sessions with the children and 
indicates how the information found 
through this testing is used in the very 
special education of the aphasic children 
taught in the department. Also discusses 
aphasia in everyday language. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00 Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 
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LEISURE 


for 


PATRICIA BLAIR CORY, Librarian, 
Jeff and the Fourteen Eyes, by Cathrine 
Barr, Henry Z. Walek, 1958. $2.25. 
Boys and girls alike enjoy this story 
about Jeff and his brother on the night 
they sleep out in their tent. 

At first Jeff sees a very small eye 
peeking in at him, then a bigger one, 
and so on. This gives a fine opportunity 
for working with clues and deducing 
what kind of animal is in the darkness 
outside the tent. A quick question on 
arithmetic at the end can also be in- 
cluded, when the children tell how many 
animals it takes to have fourteen eyes. 

Simple action and much suspense 
make this excellent for oral story telling. 
About age ten and up. 


Over and Over, by Charlotte Zolotow, 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. $2.25. 
This is a book about time relation- 

The little girl pictured on_ its 


ships. 
pages didn't know about Monday, Tues- 
day. Wednesday, Thursday. Friday, Sat- 


urday and Sunday. And she didn't 
know about the months of the year, or 
about the holidays that follow one an- 
other year after year. 

This is an attempt to give a feeling 
of the progression of the seasons, the 
coming of Halloween and Thanksgiving. 
for example. the yearly celebration of a 
birthday and so on. 

The pictures are large and clear. Text 
and concepts are too difficult for the 
young child to handle alone. Excellent 
for teacher use, reference use, or upper 
school. 


The Night Mother Was Away, by Char- 
lotte Zelotow, Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
-ard, 1958, $2.75. 

Exceptionally charming pastel illustra- 
tions by Reisie Lonette add to the pleas- 
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READING 
DEAF CHILDREN 


Lexington School for the Deaf 


ure of reading this warm little story. 
When mother travels to the city to go 
shopping. the little girl cannot go to 
sleep. An understanding father takes 
her downstairs, reads to her, plays some 
lullabies on the piano, and finally takes 
her out for a walk in the soft summer 
night. The darkness is full of the sweet 
scent of lilacs, the sound of an owl in a 
tree and the gleaming green eyes of a 
pet cat. 

This has been a sure-fire success for 
telling and reading from ages eight all 
the way up through fifteen. Adults like 
it. too. 


Pinky Pye, by Eleanor Estes, Harcourt, 

Brace and Co., 1958. $3.00. 

In 1952 Mrs. Estes won the Newberry 
Award for writing the most distin- 
guished children’s book of the year. 
Ginger Pye. Now she has written a se- 
quel about the interesting Pye family 
and the cat, Pinky, which they acquire 
during a summer vacation on Fire Is- 
land. There’s a lot of the kind of hu- 
mor that children love, plenty of action 
and even a mystery. 

This is the kind of junior novel that 
is dearly loved by the better readers in 
their early teens. 


The Mayflower, by Alan Villiers, Charles 

Seribner’s Sons, 1958. $2.95. 

This contemporary story about the re- 
production of the Pilgrim’s ship, the 
Mayflower, is a nice addition to our 
material on Thanksgiving and on Amer- 
ican history. Children living on or near 
the eastern seaboard may have visited 
the replica of the Mayflower when she 
stopped in several American ports last 
year. 

(Continued on page 506) 
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(Continued from page 481) 
sary to convey these ideas—and _plan- 
ning for the development of each should 
not lead to the neglect of either. What 
appears as extremely casual and _inci- 
dental teaching should be well planned 
by the teacher and casual only to the 
child. From a beginning which em- 
phasizes understanding and expression 
of whole words accompanied by the de- 
velopment of skills through vocal play. 
to the conscious application of these 
skills in spontaneous spoken language 
(both during special speech periods and 
in the conversational speech which oc- 
curs throughout the day) is the speech 
program of the Lexington preschool. 
Though the children continue to ac- 
quire new language and vocabulary in 
the context of situations and as whole 
words or expressions, by the time they 
are ready to enter lower school they have 
considerable understanding of the way 
in which speech is produced. Through 
color cues (or from the words them- 
selves) they understand and can control 
the manner in which a sound is pro- 
duced—pbreath, voice or nasal: they are 
able to phrase several words in a breath 
group: they have gained considerable 


THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 
by Alexander Graham Bell 
$2.70, POSTPAID 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 


ONE AT A TIME = 


A correspondence school for 

pre-school to primary deaf 

children and their parents. 
Write 


Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 
Box 239 
Vacaville, California 
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conscious control of the tongue; and 


they have begun an informal under- 
standing of specific sounds. The result- 
ing speech is not perfect—but it is 
spontaneous and natural; the children 
have begun to express themselves in 
sentences or phrases with words that 
are descriptive of their individual feel- 
ings; their voices are generally rather 
free and unstrained; the connected lan- 
guage is quite rhythmical; most words 
are pronounced intelligibly; almost all 
the consonants and vowels can be con- 
sciously enunciated. The children are 
now ready for further refinement and 
correction of speech through more for- 
mal methods. 


New York: Bureau 


1 Beasley, Jane, Slow to Talk. 
Columbia Uni- 


of Publications, Teachers College, 
versity, 1956. 

2 Berry, Mildred and Eisenson, Jon, Speech Dis- 
orders, Principles and Practices of Therapy New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956 

3 Ewing, Irene and Ewing, A. W. G., Speech and 
the Deaf Child. Washington, D. C.: The Volta 
Bureau, 1954 

* McCarthy, D., “Language Development in Chil 
dren,” Manual of Child Psychology, edition 
I.. Carmichael, ed. New York: John Wiley and Sons 
1954. 

5 New, M .and O'Connor, C. D., Lexington School 
Outline for Speech, New York: Lexington School 


for the Deaf, 1954. 


Kinzie Books 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 


GRADE I (Out of print at present) ------------~ $2.50 
(Up to 8 years of age) 
LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
$3.00 
(8 to 11 or 12 years) 
LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE II : $4.00 
(teenagers and adults) 
(All prices plus postage) 


These books are being widely used in 
speech departments in universities and 
colleges, as well as in public schools. 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
4462 South 150th Street 
Seattle 88, Washington 
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This section is designed to call attention to current materials of value to 


| teachers of the deaf. 


Volta Bureau Library. 
for further information. 


All materials described here have been seen by the 
| staff of the Alexander Graham Bell Association and are on display in the 
Write to the publisher or manufacturer in each case 
Teachers are invited to notify the Association of 


new and valuable materials brought to their attention so that we may tell 


our readers about them. 


AIDS 


Beginning Lipreading Set. Visual Aid 
Materials Co., P. O. Box 66065, Los 
Angeles 66, Calif. $15.00. Double set 
$25.00. 

This set contains 100 pictures of the 
words most commonly taught in pre- 
school classes in schools for the deaf. 
The pictures are clear and attractive 
and the child could not possibly be con- 
fused as to the object depicted. The 
cards are sturdy and should last for 
several years even with children han- 
dling them. 

Speech Audiometry Set. Visual Aid Mate- 
rials Co., P. O. Box 66065, Los Angeles 
66, Calif. $15.00. 

This set consists of 87 words. illus- 
trated in the same fashion as the Be- 
ginning Lipreading Set. The words are 
filed in 18 categories according to vowel 
sounds. They have not been standard- 
ized for hearing tests, but could be used 
for screening purposes. They also could 
be used well for auditory training. 
Adventures in Reading Readiness (work- 

book), edited by J. Wayne Wright- 

stone, Ph.D., Noble and Noble, Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 67 Irving PL, New York. 

This workbook has been carefully 
planned to teach children to recognize 
relationships of all kinds. improve visual 
discrimination, build vocabulary and 
develop the ability to note sequence of 
ideas in pictures to build a story. Some 
phonics and recognition of word differ- 
ences are also included. 

Teachers of all grades will be inter- 
ested in the company’s complete catalog 
of publications. 
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Educational Record Sales, 153 Chambers 
Strect, New York 7, N. Y. 

The above organization offers a 36- 
page catalog free of charge to educa- 
tors requesting a copy. The catalog 
contains a list of recordings issued by 
major phonograph record companies, 
especially selected for use from kinder- 
garten through 9th grade. There are 
special categories for rhythmic play, 
listening fun, vocal and choral, dane- 
ing, etc., in the various age groups. 
The Judy Company, 310 North 2nd Street, 

Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

A complete catalog of materials by 
Judy is avaiiable from the above ad- 
dress. Includes, with illustrations, their 
assortment of puzzle inlays, story sets, 
picture “see-quees” for story telling. 
matching blocks, and assorted 
teaching games and devices. 

Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. 
John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 
Copies of the 1959 edition of the CRS 

Book Catalog. an annotated list of books 

for supplementary reading, are avail- 

able free to any teacher, librarian, prin- 
cipal or superintendent who requests 
them on official letterheads. The new 
edition contains some 1000 titles, ar- 
ranged by subject and grade. Special 
emphasis is placed on books for 
remedial reading. Teachers may 
be interested in asking for details of the 

Young Folks Book Club. a plan which 

is designed to interest students in pur- 

chasing books. 

Enrichment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

The above firm announces six new 
filmstrips: Mr. Bell Invents the Tele- 
phone, George Washington, John Paul 
Jones. The Vikings, The Santa Fe Trail 


sets, 


also 
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(Continued from page 505) 
and The Story of D-Day. They are de- 
signed for upper elementary and junior 
high school pupils. The price is $35 
per set or $6.50 each. Filmstrips may 
he secured for preview. 


(Continued from page 503) 

The book is illustrated with large, 
clear. black ant white photographs, 
showing the ship under construction, 
the crew members, the interior of the 
cabin, and finally, the ship sailing into 
Plymouth and into New York harbor. 

For teacher use, reference use, and for 
senior high school. The photographs 
may be useful with some classes in mid- 
dle school. 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
by G. Sibley Haycock 
$4.70, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AND THE DEAF CHILD 


A. W. G. EWING, EDITOR 


A report on the research directed 
by Dr. and Mrs. Ewing at the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Deaf, Uni- 
versity of Manchester, England from 
1952 to 1958. 

Profusely illustrated with charts and 
graphs. 


S$6.20- post paid 


The VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


(Continued from page 477) 

In our school, pupils entering at age 
three begin reading First Readers in the 
fourth or fifth year at school. A study 
of teacher reports for the first five schoo! 
years of these pupils, shows that 80% 
of the slow group had difficulty in emo- 
tional adjustment and a short attention 
span. Less than 15° of the top group 
showed these difficulties. 

The average 1Q was 106 in the top 
group and 91 in the bottom group, al- 
though there was considerable overlap- 


ping. 

We are not yet ready to draw con- 
clusions from our data. Correlations 
made on results of the total group test- 
ed should be more significant shan those 
made on the first 52 pupils. However. | 
believe that these tentative deductions 
can he made: 

There is some relationship in our pu- 
pils between reading attainment and in- 
telligence. but intelligence alone is not 
the determining factor. For the children 
studied in this project, the jollowing 
factors may also have a bearing—early 
emotional adjustment and early devel- 
opment of communication at home and 


at school. 

Pupils who have serious reading diffi- 
culties can be helped with materials and 
methods adjusted to their individual 
problems. It that this 
should be done ‘as early as possible. 

This reading study is a continuing 
project. We hope to expand all three 
phases—the testing, research end reme- 
dial work. So far, I believe the study 
has helped our program by making us 
all more aware of individual reading 
difficulties and of the variety of tech- 
niques and materials that are available. 
I rather suspect that this problem of 
reading retardation is almost an indi- 
vidual one, in which case no one main 
cause—or cure—can be found, and only 
increased study of the individual child 
will be of much help to us. 


seems obvious 


fiss Griffin in the intermediate 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


be 


The Lindy becomes Rock ’N Roll 


_ An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 

__ There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
ae — of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
earing aid. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master's Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series II! Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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LANGUAGE AND SPEECH, edited by D. 
B. Fry, of the department of phonetics, Uni- 
versity College, London, England, is a new 
journal published for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the fundamental problems of lan- 
guage and speech. The magazine, to be pub- 
lished quarterly, will have as its contributors 
linguists, philosophers, psychologists, physi- 
ologists, physicists, engineers and other re- 
search workers in this field. 


ONE HUNDRED Baltimore children with 
impaired hearing participated this summer 


in the third year of the Community Recreation 
and Camping Program planned for the inte- 
gration of these children with normally 
hearing children in’ recreational activities. 
Several years ago the Baltimore Hearing So- 
ciety became concerned with the need for this 
type of activity for hearing handiczpped chil- 
dren on an integrated basis, ana in 1955 
began the Demonstration Recreation Project 
through the cooperation of the Baltimore 
Council of Social Agencies and the Com- 
munity Chest. Under this project the camp, 


scouting and recreation personnel in- 
cluded these children in the existing pro- 


grams. The advantages of integrating handi- 
capped children with normal children have 
become so evident through this experiment 
that the Community Chest is now suggesting 
that this become a permanent program and 


NATURAL LANGUAGE 
for DEAF CHILDREN 


D,. Whldred A. Groh f 


An experienced teacher of the deaf 
tells how classroom procedures can 
give natural language to deaf chil- 
dren... Well illustrated with photo- 
graphs and exampies of childrens’ 
work. 


Published in 1958 


$5.70 — postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St. N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


NEW 


that'an agency be set up to enlarge it into a 
program to include all handicapped children. 
For the hearing impaired children it already 
means that what started out to be a summer 
activity is now continued throughout the year. 


“DIAGNOSTIC AND THERAPEUTIC Ap 
proaches to the Aphasic Child.” will be the 
topic of a talk given by Dr. Nancy Wood at a 
seminar session of the 1958 Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults in Dallas, Tex., Nov. 16-20. 
Dr. Wood is coordinator of the clinical service 
of the hearing and speech center at Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, 


TRAINEESHIP GRANTS, provided through 
the U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
are available to graduate students studying 
for the professional degree of Master of Sci- 
ence in Rehabilitation Counseling at the Rich- 
mond Professional Institute, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Richmond, Va. The course 
prepares prospective counselors for employ- 
ment by agencies serving handicapped per- 
sons. The grants are $1,800 for the first year 
and $2,000 for the second vear. Further in- 
formation and application forms can be ob- 


tanied from: Director, School of Rehabilita- 
tion Counseling, Richmond Professional . In- 


stitute, 901 West Franklin St., Richmond 20. 


INTEGRATING DEAF CHILDREN in 
classes for children with normal hearing is 
part of the program of the newly-organized 
Fort Lauderdale Oral School in Florida. A 
group of eight of the older residential pupils 
spends the mornings in integrated classes at 
Bethany Christian School, a nearby private 
school. The children benefit from special 
training at the Fort Lauderdale school in the 
afternoon and evening when they have speech 
and language training, tutoring and supervised 
study periods. A group of nine younger chil- 
dren requiring full time specialized training 
has all of its classes at the school, which was 
organized by Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, former 
executive secretary of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf. Miss Van Wyk, 
who took her teacher training at Lexington 
School for the Deaf, was formerly director of 
Sunshine Cottage in San Antonio, Tex. and 
has taught in state schools for the deaf. Dur- 
ing World War II she worked in the Aural 
Rehabilitation program at Deshon Army Hos- 
pital, Butler, Pa 
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This special telephone 
NOTE 8_ makes hearing easier ! 


Looks like a regular telephone except 
“HEARING” is the theme of the project for for the button below the dial. This con- 
the handicapped undertaken by the Juvenile trols a built-in amplifier. To adjust the 
Granges of the National Grange this year, Miss volume so that telephone voices can be 
Lucile Frederick, National Juvenile Matron, heard more easily, you just turn the 
announced this fall. The rural youngsters who button. Having a telephone like this in- 
are members of these groups will earn money 7 . 
to be donated to the American Hearing So- stalled anywhere in your home or office 
ciety for the purchase of portable audiome- is easy to arrange. And the cost is low. 
ters. The Society will purchase the machines 
and lend them to aia requesting them for Call or visit the nearest business 
use in hearing testing programs. The Juvenile office of your Bell telephone company. 
Granges have designated October, November 
and December as “Earn for Ears” months, 
when they will concentrate on collecting the 
funds for their community service project. 


BASIC RESEARCH relating to the proper- 
ties of hearing and to the nature of the audi- 
tory mechanism will be conducted in the new 
Bioacoustics Laboratory recently established 
at Syracuse University. Director of the new 
laboratory will be Dr. Josef J. Swislocki, asso- 
ciate professor of audiology at the university, 
and formerly research associate and director 
of the electroacoustical laboratory in the de- 
partment of otolaryngology at the University 
of Basel, Switzerland. 


OPPORTUNITIES in the field of education 


of the handicapped in the State of New York 
include the positions of Associate in Educa- 

tion of the Vision and Hearing Handicapped ak — s 
and Associate in Education of the Handi- g 
capped. A Civil Service examination to fill 
these two positions will be conducted on Dec. Mae T. Fisher 
13. Candidates must have a master’s degree, 
appropriate specialization and five years ex- 
perience. Application to take the examination 
must be made by Nov. 14. Details may be ob- 
tained by writing to: Recruitment Unit, Box and teenagers made interesting 
02, Department of Civil Service, the State 
Campus, Albany, N. Y. with new exercises and stories. 


Lipreading practice for adults 


THREE PUPILS—the original class—who $1.70 postpaid 
entered the preschool class when Sunshine 
Cottage opened its doors in 1947, are now at- 
tending a hearing school, the Robert E. Lee 
Junior High School in San Antonio, Tex. The 
aim of Sunshine Cottage has been to integrate 
its pupils with normally hearing children as The VOLTA BUREAU 
soon as possible, but this is the first time that 
an entire class has been integrated at one 1537 35th St., N.W. 
time. The children will attend regular classes 
in the junior high school. Any special help Washington 7, DA. 
needed will be given to them by Mrs. Dorothy 
Duffy, a trained teacher of the deaf. 


November, 1958 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 
insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- 
mum three lines. 


Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


POSITION open for certified clinical audiologist 
to work with hard-of-hearing adult clients at the 
Detroit League for the Handicapped, Inc., 1401 
Ash Street, Detroit 8, Michigan. Good salary and 
working conditions. For further details. please write 
to Miss Jennings, Assistant Executive Director. 


Teacher of the Deaf for 1959-60. Primary, Inter- 
mediate or Advanced Dept. Modern Schoolrooms. 
State Pension and Retirement benefits at age 70. 
Apply to Superintendent, Governor Baxter State 
School for the Deaf, P.O. Box 799, Portland. 
Maine. 

Supervising Teacher for the Deaf. New school 
buildings, beautiful location. Apply to Superintend- 
ent, Gov. Baxter State School for the Deaf, P.O. 
Box 799, Portland, Maine. 


WANTED: Assistant in Correspondence Course De- 
partment, John Tracy Clinic. Essential requirements: 
knowledge of the deaf; ability to write good letters 
rapidly; definite interest in people; unsentimental 
desire to help. Candidate may receive training to 
teach the deaf while working. Salary commensurate 
with ability and experience. Address Correspondence 
Course Department, John Tracy Clinic, 806 West 
Adams Blvd.. Los Angeles. Calif. 


WANTED: Trained teacher in large public day 
school. New building, modern curriculum, oral 
method, pupils integrated with hearing children. 
Group hearing aids, additional services of speech 
correctionist, psychologist and social worker avail- 
able. Ideal climate and working conditions. Contact: 
Harold W. Buskrud, Director, Personnel Depart- 
ment, Portland Public Schools, 631 N. E. Clack- 
amas Street, Portland 8, Oregon. 


WANTED: Supervising teacher with M.A. for Pri- 
mary Department, salary $5628 to $7680. Speech 
teacher for the deaf with a baccalaureate degree, 
salary $4140 to $6072. Salaries based on experi- 
ence and training. Nebraska School for the Deaf, 
3223 North 45 Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Paterson, New Jersey, Public Schools need teacher 
of deaf, oral method, primary level, day school 
program, immediate opening. Excellent working 
conditions. Good salary scale. Write: Dr. Michael 
Gioia, Superintendent of Schools, City Hall Annex, 
Paterson 1, N. 


Diamond Head School in exotic Hawaii needs a 
primary teacher for the deaf January 1, 1959. 
Wonderful climate, swim the year around. The 
school is located 300 yards from Waikiki Beach. 
Salary Schedule: Class II-bachelor’s degree, train- 
ing included, minimum $3120, maximum $5100 
after 12 years of experience. Class III-bachelor’s 
degree plus one year of training, minimum $3420, 
maximum $5400 after 12 years of experience. Ap- 
plicants must have received their training to teach 
the deaf in a training school certified by the Con- 
ference of Executives of the American Schools for 
the Deaf. Write to Mr. Chetwynd H. McAlister. 
Principal, Diamond Head School, 3440 Leahi Ave- 
nue, Honolulu 15, Hawaii. 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 


A Lipreading Text with Workbook 
By Ena G. Macnuttr 


This useful lipreading textbook and 
manual was prepared for teachers of 
hearing impaired children by the form- 
er hearing counselor in the public 
schools of Newton, Mass. 

The accompanying workbook makes it 
possible for the pupil to use a work- 
nook for lipreading, just as he does for 
other subjects. 

TEXTBOOK-MANUAL 

- 

$4.50 postpaid 

(plus 12c¢ for mailing) 


fecompanying Workbooks each, 


postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


Trips and Treats 
Workbook by 
Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy 


\ teaching aid planned to motivate the 
development of language in everyday 
situations. .. . Contains 18 stories with 
accompanying questions for the teach- 
ers use... . Classroom tested in Clarke 
School for the Deaf. 


81.70 postpaid 


Language Book I 
Workbook by 
Mary E. Numbers 
For use at middle school level. Lessons 
planned to increase pupils’ understand- 
ing of basic language principles. 


81.70 postpaid 


Both now available from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 

Washington 7, 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING 


Albuquerque 


1001 Second St., 


Augusta (Georgia) 
1030 Chafee Avenue 
Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
928 N. Charles Street 
Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave 
Chicago 2 (Tlinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 


3006 Vernon PI 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 


11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 


209 S. High St., 3rd Floor 
Dallas 4 (Texas) 

4222 Lemmon Avenue 
Des Moines 9 (Iowa) 

615 Locust Street 
Detroit 1 (Michigan) 

Room 250, 4464 Cass 


Greenville (S. C.) 


General Hospital, Room 251 


Hamden 18 (Connecticut) 
New Haven Hearing League 
Ine., 85 Whitney Ridge Tr 
race 
Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 


Room 200, 252 Asylum St, 


TEACHERS 


District of Columbia 
Washington 


MISS FRANCES H. DowWNES 
2311 Conn, Ave., N.W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Plorida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE 
567 Osceola Ave 


PorTrTer 


Georgia 


Rome 

MISS ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Illinois 
Chicago 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm, 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 


3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


November. 1958 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 


194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 {Missouri) 
115 East Armour 
Lansing 8 (Michizgan) 
108 Hollister Bldg 


Long Island (New York) 


First Street, Mineola 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 


59 Baltimore Street 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
211 North Carroll St. 


Miami 36 (Florida) 


395 N.W. First St 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St 


Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 


1722 Hennepin Ave. 

New Orleans 13 (Louisiana) 
165 Elk Place 

Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St 


Portland 3 (Maine) 


723-A Congress St. 


Portland 5 (Oregon) 
2111 N. Weiter St 


OF 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
284 Beacon St., Brookline, 
Mass. 

Phone: Beacon 2-2430 


New York 


Brooklyn (1) 

MRS. KATHRYN ALLING 
ORDMAN 

24 Monroe Place 

Phone: UL 2-0416 


New York 
MRS. PHOEBE R, MURRAY 


342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 
55 Tulip Ave. 


Syracuse 


Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER 
GORN 

521 Catherine St., 

Phone: 72-1174 


Zone 3 


SOCIETIES 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 


2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Providence 3 (R. I.) 


42 Weybosset St. 


Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg 


San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Santa Ana (California) 
1120 S. Parton st 


1229 10th Avenue, N. 


South Bend 1 (Indiana) 


5114 W. Colfax Avenue 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
16914 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C. 
1934 Calvert St., N.W. 


LIPREADING 


North Carolina 


Greensboro 
Miss NELLIE G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 18 

Mrs. IRENE F. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia 


Halifax 


Mrs. WINNIE Woop 
WHITTIER 

95 Windsor Street 

Phone: 5-1743 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. 
WORCESTER 

51 Sherbrooke St., 

Phone: FI 2851 


West 
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THE VOLTA REVIEW 
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WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 
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All the happy sounds are yours to hear 


—with Sonotone’s all-in-the-ear hearing aid 


e works entirely in the ear 

e no cord down the neck, no “extras” to wear 
e thumbnail-size, yet amplification is powerful 
e weighs only half an ounce, including battery 
long-lasting battery, small as an aspirin 


For full information about the new thumbnail-size ‘222, write: 
Dept. MV-118, Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, N. Y. 


N 0T0 N Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 
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